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HE classification of sentences, upon which the treatment of the 
Moods in this pamphlet is based, is that of the English Public 
School Latin Primer: it is compactly exhibited in the Analysis on 
page v. The aim of the Editor has been to describe, clearly and 
accurately, in language not too technical, the actual uses of the 
moods in Latin and Greek; and he has been especially on his 
guard against the danger of warping or misrepresenting the fre- 
quency of any usage for the sake of a more complete parallelism. 
A Parallel Syntax is not less instructive for the divergences of idiom 
which it discloses, than for the coincidences which it illustrates. 

Experienced teachers best realize how often, after much attention 
given to the subject, even good scholars show themselves unable to 
recognize and distinguish the common, essentially different uses of 
the moods. And yet the subject is not hopelessly obscure, and it is 
so vitally important that, in its outlines at least, it should be grasped 
by every scholar. 

The points which have received particular attention, and in the 
statement of which great pains have been taken, are the following : 
to sharply distinguish between the uses of the moods in inde- 

ogr (iii) 


PREFACE. 


pendent and dependent sentences; to show how the uses of the 
moods in substantive clauses (in their three varieties) are affected 
by subordination (in Oratio Obligua); to set forth the nature of the 
fourfold classification of conditional sentences; to explain what 
is meant by a general or indefinite condition; and to unfold the 
important analogy between the uses of the moods in indefinite con- 
ditional, and in temporal clauses. 

Acknowledgment of important obligations is due to the Rev. 
HERBERT W. SNEYD-KYNNERSLEY’S “ Parallel Syntax of Greek and 
Latin.” This publication, issued December, 1877, appeared only a 
few months later than the “Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin 
Syntax,” of the second part of which this pamphlet is a revised and 
greatly changed edition. Valuable aid has also been derived from 
Mr. ARTHUR SipGwick’s “ Introduction to Greek Prose Compo- 
sition,” and the various Latin and Greek Grammars have been freely 
drawn upon. 

Suggestions from teachers who may use the pamphlet will be 


most welcome. 
ROBERT P. KEEP. 
WILLISTON SEMINARY, 
June 14, 1879. 
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CLASSIFICATION 


I. 
A. 
INDEPENDENT II. 
SENTENCES: * 8 © «© «© e 
these of three 
kinds. 
III. 
I. 
SUBSTANTIVE CLAUSES: I 
these of three kinds. 
IIT. 
B. 
DEPENDENT ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. | 
SENTENCES : 

these of three I 
kinds. IL 
ADVERBIAL CLAUSES: III 
these of six kinds. IV 
V 
Vi 


OF SENTENCES. 


STATEMENT. 


(Declarative Sentence.) 


QUESTION. 


- COMMAND. 


(Interrogative Sentence. ) | 


(Imperative Sentence.) 


INDIRECT QUESTION. 


INDIRECT STATEMENT. | 


INDIRECT REQUEST. 


RELATIVE CLAUSES. 


FINAL. 
CONSECUTIVE. 
CAUSAL. 
CONDITIONAL. 
CONCESSIVE. 


TEMPORAL. 


. Positive Assertion. 


- Qualified Assertion. 


. Question. 


(Single or Double.) | 


. Deliberative or 


Dubitative Question. 


. Command. 
2. Exhortation. 
3. Wish. 


These are all varie- 
ties of Indirect Quota- 
tion, or Oratio Obliqua. 


Very frequently in 
Greek, and less com- 
monly in Latin, a par- 
ticiple may be the 
equivalent of a rela- 
tive clause, or of an 
adverbial clause in 


each of its varieties. 


SYNTAX OF 


A.—USES OF MOODS IN 


LATIN. 
Direct 1. Direct statement is made by the indicative. 
Statement. . 
1. Homo vénit. 
The man came. 
Potential 2. Qualified or modest assertion is: made by the present 


Subjunctive.| or perfect subjunctive. 


Velim, voluerim. ° 
I would like. 


Veniat, vénerit. 
He may come, he may have come. 


NoTE.— The imperfect subjunctive, in this use, implies what 
cannot be. ; 
vellem, cf. #BovAduny &y. 
I could wish. 
(1) 
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THE MOODS. 


INDEPENDENT SENTENCES. 


GREEK. 
Direct 1. Direct statement is made by the indicative. 
Statement. 
1. o avnp 7rOev. 


REM. — Emphatic denial is made by the (aor.) subjunctive, or by 
the future indicative preceded by od ph. 


ob ph wavowmpas. 
I will never cease. 
Potential 2. Qualified or modest assertion is made by the optative 
Optative. 


with dy (neg. ov). 


Bovroliuny av. 


é€xGoe av. 


LATIN. 


Direct 1. Questions (single or double) are introduced by inter- 
Question. . . er 
2 rogative pronouns and adverbs, or, rarely, are indicated by 
the mark of interrogation (?), and employ the indicative. 
Quid vis? ° 
What do you want? 
Ubinam habitas ? 
Where do you dwell ? . 
Rem. — Ne (enclitic), appended to the emphatic word, asks for 
information; monne expects the answer yes; num expects the 
answer 70. 
Doubtful 2. In questions implying doubt as to the possibility or 
Question. 


propriety of an action (dubitative or deliberative ques- 
tions), the subjunctive is used (in all tenses). 


Quid faciam ? 
What am I to do? 


Quid de eo homine dicam ? 
What am I to say concerning this man? 


(3) 


GREEK. 


Quoetio 1. Questions (single or double) are introduced by inter- 
on. . * ae 
4 rogative pronouns and adverbs, or are indicated by the 
mark of interrogation (3), and employ the indicative. 
Tb Bérets ; 
Tov ovKess ; 
mes ; ; 


Did you come? 


REM. — Common interrogative particles are: &pa and #4, these 
ask for information; ot, odxovy, GAAo ri (4), was 08, expect the an- 
swer yes; ph, in a question, expects the answer xo. 


Doubtful 2. In questions implying doubt as to the possibility or 

Question. | propriety of an action (dubitative or deliberative ques- 
tions), the first, sometimes the third, person of the sub- 
junctive is used (neg. 7). 


Ti Toinow ; 


tl elm tept éxelvov tod avipos ; 


NOTE. <= The subjunctive of doubt is frequently joined with 
BotvAa, OfAas, x. +. Xr. 


BovaAe 
BovAcoOe 
OéAELs 
OdAcTe 


Do you wish we should go away? 


dalwpey ; 


(4) 


LATIN. 


Direct 1. Command is expressed by the imperative mood. 
Command. . . 
3 Curre, currite. 
° Run. 
Fac hoc. 
Do this. 


Norre.— The second and third persons of the present subjunctive 
are frequently used to express command. 


Rem. — Prohibition, or negative command, is expressed in three 
ways :— 
(2) by ne with perfect subjunctive. 
Ne hoc féceris. 
Do not do this. 


(4) by noli or nolite with infinitive. 
Noli (nolite) hoc facere. 


(c) by cave ne or cavete ne with present subjunctive. 
Cave ne hoc facias. 


NoTE.— We cannot say ne fac or ne facias. 


Exhortatin.| 2, Exhortation is expressed by the first plural of the 
subjunctive (neg. ne). 
Eamus. 
Let us go. 


Wish. 3. Wish, if attainable, is expressed by the primary 
tenses of the subjunctive: if not, by the secondary tenses 
of the subjunctive (neg. ne). 


His Di gratiam referant! 
These may the Gods requite ! 
Utinam tum tibi adfuissem! 
Would that I had then been present. 


Utinam Cyrus viveret! 
Would that Cyrus were alive! 


(5) 


Direct 
Command. 


3. 


Exhortation. 


Wish. 


1. Command is expressed by the imperative mood: by 
the present imperative, if the command is general; by 
the aorist imperative, if it is particular. 

U4 
omroveate. 
Be diligent (always). - 
jTolnaov TouUTo. 
Do this (particular thing). 


Rem. — Prohibition, or negative command, is expressed by pf 
with the present imperative, if the prohibition is general : by pf with 
the second (rarely third) singular or plural aorist subjunctive, if the 
prohibition is particular. 


fh KAGrre. 
Do not steal (at all). 


By KrAddps. 


Leave off stealing. 


2. Exhortation is expressed by the first plural of the 
subjunctive (neg. p47). 


L@ev. 


3. Wish, conceived as attainable, is expressed by the 
optative (neg. wy): as unattainable, by the past tenses of 
the indicative with «i@e or «i ydép, or by the aorist ddedov 
with an infinitive. 


Tovrovs pév ot Ocot atroricawvro. 
4 / / 
EiOe cot tore cvveyevoynv. 
"Ddere pev Kipos jv (Debuit Cyrus vivere !). 
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B.—USES OF MOODS IN 


LATIN. 


Classifica-) Tenses are classed as Primary and Secondary. Primary: 
tion of . 
Tenses, | present, perfect definite, future, and future perfect. Sec- 


4. ondary: imperfect, perfect indefinite, pluperfect. 


In Latin, we have sequence of /evse; that is, the tense 
of the subordinate clause corresponds to that of the prin- 
cipal sentence. 


Sequence Primary tenses regularly follow primary; secondary 


of ad tenses regularly follow secondary. 


Da mihi illum librum ut accipiam. 
Give me that book that I may take it. 


Iilum librum mihi dedit ut acciperem. 
He gave me that book that I might take it. 


Classifica-| | Substantive clauses, or clauses which are the subject or 


Sub ntve the object of some verb, are classified as follows: 
Clauses. 
6. I. Indirect Statement. All forms of 
II. Indirect Question. } Indirect Quotation, 
or 
III. Indirect Request. Oratio Obliqua. 
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DEPENDENT SENTENCES. 


GREEK. 

Classifica Tenses are classed as Primary and Secondary. Primary: 
on 0 

Tenses. | present, perfect, future, and future perfect. 


Secondary : 
4. imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect. 


In Greek, we have sequence of moods: the subjunctive, 
in all its tenses, is regarded as primary; the optative, 


in all its tenses, is regarded as secondary, — hence called 
also historical subjunctive. 


Sequence The subjunctive is the regular attendant of primary 
of Moods. 


5 tenses ; the optative, of secondary. 


565 prot éxeivo TO BuBXlov iva AaBw. 
Gand pot éxeivo To BuBALov iva NaBoupt. 


Classificae} | Substantive clauses, or clauses which are the subject or 
tion of 


Substantive the object of some verb, are classified as follows : 
Clauses. 


6. I. Indirect Statement. All forms of 
II. Indirect Question. } Indirect Quotation, 
or 
III. Indirect Request. Oratio Obliqua. 
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Oratio 
Obliqua. 


Indirect 
Statement : 
how 


LATIN. 


REM. 1.— Indirect quotation, or Oratio Obliqua, occurs when- 
ever another person’s thought is reported, but not his words. The 
thought may have been (originally) expressed (in direct discourse) : 
as a declaration ; as-a question; as a command or request. When 
reported, it will usually follow a verb of feeling, thinking, or declar- 
ing, and will appear as: indirect statement; indirect question; or 
indirect request. 


REM. 2.— Substantive clauses have been defined as clauses which 
(like a substantive) are the subject or object of some verb. They 
generally stand as the object of a verb (of /eeling, thinking, or declar- 
ing); in which case they are called object-clauses. 

Some verbs which are not transitive — that is, which do not gov- 
ern an object-accusative, or even a dative or an objective genitive — 
may take an object-clause. In such cases, it may stand as a cognate- 
accusative, repeating the idea contained in the verb, or as an object 
of the action which the verb implies. 


1. The regular form of the indirect statement (that is, 
of its main proposition) after verbs of feeling, thinking, and 


ae declaring, is the accusative with the infinitive. 


Dixit Xenophontem imperatorem esse. 


He said that Xenophon was general. 
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GREEK. 


Oratio 
Obliqua. 


Indirect 
Statement: 
how 
expressed. 


7. 


REM. 1.— Indirect quotation, or Oratio Obliqua, occurs when- 
ever another person’s thought is reported, but not his words. The 
thought may have been (originally) expressed (in direct discourse): 
as a declaration ; as a question; as a command or request. When 
reported, it will usually follow a verb of feeling, thinking, or declar- 
tng, and will appear as: indirect statement; indirect question; or 
indirect request. 


REM. 2.— Substantive clauses have been defined as clauses which 
(like a substantive) are the subject. or object of some verb. They 
generally stand as the object of a verb (of feeling, thinking, or dcclar- 
ing); in which case they are called object-clauses. 

Some verbs which are not transitive —that is, which do not gov- 
ern an object-accusative, or even a dative or an objective genitive — 
may take an object-clause. In such cases, it may stand as a cognate- 
accusative, repeating the idea contained in the verb, or as an object 


of the action which the verb implies. y 


1. A regular form of the indirect statement (that is, of 
its main proposition) after verbs of feeling, thinking, and 
declaring, is the accusative with the infinitive; but the 
nominative usually takes the place of the accusative when 
it would repeat the subject of the principal verb. 


"Edn Hevodavta stparnyor elvat. 
(10) 


LATIN. 


Indirect 
Statement : 
how 
expressed. 


REM.— Verbs of hoping, promising, and undertaking take the 
future infinitive with the subject-accusative. 


Promisit se venturum esse. 
He promised that he would come. 


2. After impersonal verbs such as zt happens, tt ts 
expedtent, it remains, it follows (e.g. accidit, fieri solet, 
expedit, restat, sequitur, &c.), — the substantive clause 
takes the form of ut with the subjunctive. 


Expedit ut Romae sim. 
It is expedient that I be at Rome. 


(11) 


GREEK. 


Indirect 


NoTE. — By the use of the nominative or accusative, the Greek 


Statement :/ regularly indicates whether the subject of the infinitive is the same 


how 
expressed. 


as that of the principal verb, or not. 


Fd ~ ~ 
“Eon airés, ovx exeivov, orparnyeiv. 


He said that he himself, not that one, was commander. 


REM.— Verbs of promising take the future infinitive; verbs of 
hoping, more commonly the aorist infinitive, with dv. 
iwéaxetdé mot TovTO Torhoey. 


éaml(w ce Tatra woijoa tv. 


2. Equally common in Greek with the accusative with 
infinitive after verbs of saying, thinking, &c., is the sub- 
stantive clause introduced by or: or ws. The verb of the 
substantive clause takes the indicative after a primary 
tense ; the optative (generally) after a secondary tense. 


oloa Ste Bactrevs amréBavev. 
I know that the king died. 


Hoew ott Bactrers payopevos amroPdvor (umréBaver). 
I knew that the king died fighting. 


REM. 1.—The indicative may at any time be employed after a 
secondary tense when it is desired, for the sake of vividness, to ap- 
proach the original language of the speaker. 


REM. 2.— Of the three common verbs of saying, dynul regularly 
takes the infinitive; Aéyw may take ott or dg; elow always takes 
Srv or ws, except when it signifies ded. 
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ke 


LATIN. 


3. After verbs of emotion, gaudeo, doleo, &c., the 
substantive clause may be the accusative with the infini- 
tive, but very often takes the form of quod, with the 
indicative. 


f 


Gaudeo quod domum tutus abiit. 
I am glad that he has returned home safe. 


Employ- General Principle governing the Employment of Mood in 
t ; 
Mood in Subordinate Clauses of Indirect Statement. 


Indirect 


Statement| Dependent clauses, connected with the main proposition 
(Subordinate 


Clauses.) | (accusative with infinitive, Rule 7), by the various con- 
8. junctions, employ the subjunctive. 


Rem. — The dependent clauses, the verbs of which thus pass into 
the subjunctive, may be of the following varieties :—~ 


1. Interrogative clauses (cf. Rule 9),— yet rhetorical questions 
may employ the infinitive. 

2. Imperative clauses. 

3. Relative clauses, whether introduced by relatives or relative 
adverbs. 

4. Adverbial clauses in their different varieties (cf. Rule 14). 


DIRECT STATEMENT. INDIRECT STATEMENT. 
Ego paratus sum :— [Dixit] se paratum esse: — 
quid vullis? Ne dubitate a- quid vellent (1)? ne dubita 
perte dicere ea quae in animo | vent (2) aperte dicere ea quae i 
habetis. animo haberent (3). 
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GREEK. 


3. Verbs of feeling, knowing, judging, —e. g. aicOdvopai, 
oda, wéeuvnpor, — are more commonly folléwed by a parti- 
ciple than by the accusative with the infinitive. This 
participle is called a supplementary participle. 

ol0d oe KaKov Ovra. 
I know that you are cowardly. 


% \ ¥ 
0l0a KAKOS Ov. 
I know that I am cowardly. 


REM. — With the infinitive the meaning is different. 


of8a Kands elvat. 
I know how to be a coward. 


Empey. General Principle governing the Employment of Mood in 
ment 0 
Mood in Lndirect Statement after orv or as. 


Indirect 
Statement’ When the tense of the principal verb is secondary, the | 


fter 
bot és).| mood of all the dependent clauses is (usually) changed (in 


8. passing from direct to indirect statement) to the optative. 


Direct Statement. 
oN ¢ A ” > A \ ” 
éay Upas idw aOupous, KaKos Ecopat. 


If I see you faint-hearted, I shall be cowardly. 


Lndirect Statement. 


ef > e A ¥ »A/ \ ” 
EXeFev Sri, ef Huas iSoc AOduous, KaKds ExotTo. 


He said that, if he should see us faint-hearted, he should be 
cowardly. 
(14) 


Mood in 
Indirect 
Question. 


9. 


LATIN. 


DIRECT STATEMENT. 


Si pacem populus Romanus 
cum Helvetiis facret, in eam par- 
tem zbunt atque ibi erunt Hel- 
vetii, ubi eos Caesar cosstituerit 
atque esse voluerit: sin bello 
persequi ferseverabit, reminiscere 
(inquit) et veteris incommodi 
populi Romani et pristinae vir- 
tutis Helvetiorum. 


INDIRECT STATEMENT. 


Si pacem populus Romanus 
cum Helvetiis faceret (4) in eam 
partem zfuros atque ibi /tztus-os 
Helvetios, ubi eos Caesar consti- 
tuisset (3) atque esse voluzsset (3): 
sin bello persequi Zerseveraret (4) 
reminisceretur (2) et veteris in- 
commodi populi Romani et pri- 
stinae virtutis Helvetiorum. 


Note. — The subjunctive of direct statement, modified in tense 
according to Rule 5, is retained in indirect statement except in the 
apodosis of conditional sentences, where it becomes future infinitive. 


Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro. 


nouns and particles. 


Quaeram quis sit. 
Quaesivi quis esset. 


The verb of the interrogative clause 
is regularly in the subjunctive. 


REM. I.— The subjunctive is explained on the same principle as 
the subjunctive of indirect statement. 


REM. 2.— Any dependent sentence, though not strictly interroga 
tive, if introduced by an interrogative word, may take the subjunctive. 


Quam sis audax, omnes intelligunt. 


All know how bold you are. 


(15) 


GREEK. 


Exc.— The uniform exception to the above rule is in the case of 
conditional sentences of the second form, contrary to reality (cf. 
Rule 21), where the indicatives never change to optatives. 


Direct Statement. 
Ei wh Suets FAGere, emopevdpeda Gv. 
If you had not come, we should be marching. 
Indirect Statement. 
"Amwhyyerev ori ef wh dpets FAGere, emopevdmeba ky. 
He announced that, if you had not come, we should be 
marching. 


Rem. — By what may be called the “ principle of vividness,” it is 
common, in Greek, to employ, where we should expect the optative 
of indirect statement, the original language of the speaker. 


Awdpouy rl Aéyer (instead of Aéyor). | 
I was at a loss to know what he meant. 


Mood in |. Indirect questions are introduced by interrogative pro- 
Question nouns and particles. After a primary tense, the verb of 
9. the interrogative clause suffers no change ; after a sec- 


ondary tense, it passes regularly into the optative. 


b 7 4 b] , 
Epotnow botis éoTti. 
"Hpopnv Gores ein. 


REM. 1.— The optative is explained on the same principle as the 
optative of indirect statement. By the “principle of vividness” 
the original language of the speaker may be employed in the indirect 
question, after a secondary tense. 


REM. 2.— The indirect interrogatives are commonly employed in 
Greek, in the indirect question, instead of the direct interrogatives: 
e. g. Srov, d1dbev, Strot, S47, ordre, Straws, Soris, Swdoos, Strotes, O1rd- 
Tepos, instead of ov, wé0ev, rot, wh, wére, as, tls, wécros, Toios, 
awréTEepos. 
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Indirect 
Request. 


LO. 


Nood in 
Indirect 
Request. 


il. 


LATIN. 


When a command or a request is made to depend upon 
a verb of requesting, advising, reminding, it becomes an 
indirect request. 


1. Indirect request, after verbs of requesting, advising, 
and reminding, is regularly expressed by the subjunctive 
(object-clause) with ut or ne. 


Te rogo ut hoc facias. 


Te rogavi ut hoc faceres. 
I ask (asked) you to do this. 


Suadeo (vobis) ut vosmet servetis. 


I advise you to save yourselves. 


(17) 


GREEK. 


Indirect 
Request. 


LO. 


Mood in 
Indirect 
Request. 


11. 


REM. 3.— The subjunctive is of an attendant of the indirect 
question, in Greek: where we find it, it is the deliberative or dubita- 
tive subjunctive. £. ¢.,— 


Ovx olda was drodpa. 
I don’t know how I am to escape. 
The direct question was, — 
nas &modpm ; 
How am I to escape? 


which, after a secondary tense, by the principle of indirect discourse, 
would pass into the optative, — 


oun Hoey rds &rodpalny, 


or, by the “ principle of vividness,” might remain unchanged: 
ovK fdew was drodpa. 


I did not know how I should escape. 


When a command or a request is made to depend upon 
a verb of requesting, advising, reminding, it becomes an 
indirect request. ~ 


1. Indirect request, after verbs of requesting, advising, 
and reminding, is regularly expressed, as in English, by 
the infinitive. 


A / A a 
cov Sé0pat TAUTA TroLeELV. 


cov édenOnv tabra ‘trove. 


cupBovrervw tyuly cwterbat, 


(18) 


LATIN. 


Mood in 
Indirect 
Request. 


Adjective 
Clauses. 


12. 


REM. — Jubeo, veto, cogo, sino, and sometimes volo, are fol- 
lowed by the infinitive. 


2. After verbs of fear or caution, the object of appre- 
hension is expressed by ne with the subjunctive, when it 
is feared something will happen ; by ut or ne non, when 
it is feared that something will not happen. 


Vereor ne hoc facias. 
I fear that (or lest) you will do this. 


Verebar ut (ne non) hoc faceres. 
I was fearing that (or lest) you should not do this. 


REM. — This usage comes under the head of indirect request: 
because, I fear that = I beg you that not ; and I fear that not=I beg 
you that. Here, as in Rule 15, the line which separates indirect 
requests from final clauses cannot always be drawn. 


An adjective clause is one which, like an adjective, 
qualifies a noun. Relative clauses are adjective clauses, 
because the relative clause, like an adjective, qualifies the 
antecedent. But since relative clauses, in Latin, usually 
convey a purpose, result, cause, condition, or concession, 
they may modify the werd of the principal sentence, and 
hence may employ the moods in the same way as adverbial 
clauses. 


(19) 


| 


Mood in 
Indirect 
Request. 


Adjective 
Clauses. 
12. 


GREEK. 


REM. I.— Instead of the infinitive, the Greek employs 81rws, with 
future indicative, after verbs denoting attention, care, effort. 


REM. 2.—In the later Greek (e. g. of the New Testament), the 
clause with tva and the subjunctive frequently takes the place of the 
infinitive. In modern Greek, this construction has wholly displaced 
the infinitive. 


2. After verbs of fear or caution, the object of apprehen- 
sion is expressed by a clause with py, when it is feared 
something will happen ; with pz ov, when it is feared some- 
thing will not happen. After a primary tense, we have the 
subjunctive ; after a secondary tense, the optative (histori- 
cal subjunctive). 


foPoduat wn TavTa Trownons. ; 


> , \ 3 a 
ehoPoupnv pn ov TavtTa Troincetas. 


REM.— This usage comes under the head of indirect request: 
because, I fear that==I beg you that you may not; and I fear that 
you may not =I beg that you may. Here, as in Rule 15, the line 
between indirect requests and final clauses cannot always be accu- 
rately drawn. 


An adjective clause is one which, like an adjective, 
qualifies a noun. Relative clauses are adjective clauses, 
because the relative clause, like an adjective, qualifies the 
antecedent. 


(20) 


LATIN. 


woot 1. A relative clause, when simply adjective, takes its 
elative Soa 
Clauses. | Verb in the indicative. 

13. 


Vir quem omnes diligunt. 


A man whom all love (= a man loved by all). 


2. Relative clauses more usually express purpose, result, 
cause, concession ; and, in all these cases, require the sub-. 
junctive. 


Legationem mittere quae (ut ea) pacem roget. 


To send an embassy to ask peace (purpose). 


Quis tam stultus est qui (ut is) ignoret ? 


Who is so simple as not to know (result) ? 


Clearchum ad colloquium vocavit qui (cum 
is) Maxime Graecorum honorari videretur. 


He summoned Clearchus to the council, since he seemed to 
be the most honored of the Greeks (cause). 


halen Adverbial clauses, or those which modify verbs, are 
auses. oe ° . 
14 divided into six classes. 


I. Final. IV. Conditional. 
II. Consecutive. V. Concessive. 
ITI. Causal. VI. Temporal. 


(21) 


GREEK. 


Mood in 1. Relative clauses regularly require the indicative. 
Relative ; 
Clauses. 

13. avnp Sy wavres pidovow. 


2. Relative clauses, not infrequently, as in Latin, ex- 
press purpose, result, or cause; but even in such cases 
require the indicative. 


mpecBelay méurew res (or H) Enrncee eipnvnv. 
Tis obtws evnOns Sores (or rarely 6s) dyvoet ; 


Knréapyov otpBovrov mapexdreoe Os ye edoxet 
mpotiunOnvar padiora Tov ‘EXAnvev. 


Adverbial Adverbial clauses, or those which modify verbs, are 
14. divided into six classes. 


I. Final. IV. Conditional. 
II. Consecutive. — V. Concessive. 
III. Causal, VI. Temporal. 


(22) 


LATIN. 


ae. 1. Final clauses are such as denote purpose, — finis, 
15. “end,” to the end that. They are introduced by ut, ne, 
quo (with comparatives), quominus (after words and 

phrases implying hindrance), and by relative words: they 


require, in all cases, the subjunctive. 


Pontem rumpit ne transeatis. 
He breaks down the bridge that you may not cross. 


Pontem rupit ne transiretis. 
He broke down the bridge that you might not cross. 


Notre. — The relative or relative adverb, when denoting purpose, 
may be resolved into ut or ne with a personal pronoun or a demon- 
strative word. 


2. Various ways of expressing purpose : — 


(1.) ut, ne, quo, quominus, with subjunctive. 
(2.) Future participle active. 
(3.) Relative clause with subjunctive. 


(4.) Genitive case of gerund, or gerundive, with 
causa. | 


(5.) Accusative case of gerund, or gerundive, with 
ad. 


(6.) Supine in um after verb of motion. 


REM. — The infinitive never expresses purpose in prose Latin. 


(23) 


GREEK. 


aa 1. Final clauses are introduced by iva, dzws, ws (neg. 
auses. 


15 iva py, Orws wy, ws wy): they require the subjunctive after 
a primary, the optative (historical subjunctive) after a 
secondary tense. 


Aver THY yedupav ws wy SiaBATE. 


Edve THY yépupay ws wn SvaBainre 


2. Various ways of expressing purpose :— 


(1.) tva, ws, dws, with subjunctive or optative. 

(2.) Future participle, often with ds. 

(3.) Relative clause, with future indicative. 

(4.) Genitive case of infinitive, with neuter article 
TOU. 

(5-) o7ws, with future indicative after verbs of 
effort (cf. Rule Ll, 1, Rem. 1.). 


(6.) The infinitive alone or with adore. 


REM. — All final clauses, when negative, require ph. 
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LATIN. 


EXAMPLES. 


Final 1. Ibant ut pacem peterent. 
Clauses. . 
They were going to beg for peace. 


2. Ibant pacem petituri (not in Cicero). 
3. Ibant qui (= ut ii) pacem peterent. 


4. Ibant pacem petendi 


a ia). 
pacis petendae causa (gratia) 


5- Ibant ad pacem petendam 
¥ petendum (rare). 


6. Ibant pacem petitum. 


Consecutive) 1. Consecutive clauses are such as denote result. They | 
Clauses. | are introduced by ut (neg. ut non) and quin (after nega- 
tive and interrogative expressions), and require the sub- | 

junctive. 


Res tam horribilis erat, ut nemo dormiret. 


The affair was so horrible that no one slept. | 


Nemo 


Quis 
There is no one 
Who is there 


est quin putet. 


‘ but thinks. 


2. The relative clause denoting result (qui ut ego, 
ut tu, ut is, &c.) is especially common in Latin. For 
this we have the following rule :— 


(25) 


GREEK. 


EXAMPLES. 


Final 
Clauses. 


p= 
e 


Cf. examples under Ruie 15, I. 


2. HAO aipnowy THY TOL. 
He went to take the city. 
3. wpeoRelay Tréptrew ros épet. 
To send an embassy to speak. 
4. faye Tod 4) Aiwou amroGavelv. 
He ate in order not to die of hunger. 
5. ppovtsl’ drrws mpakess. 
Consider how you may do it. 


6. thy TOAW puAdTTeEW avTois Tapésocav. 
We handed over to them the city to guard it. 


Consecutive) 1. Consecutive clauses are such as denote result. They 
Clauses. ; 9 : 
16 are commonly introduced by gore, and generally require 
| the infinitive (neg. p17). 


TO Tprypa hv ovTa Sewov @ate uy KolunOjvar. 


The affair was so horrible that one could not sleep. 


2. If it is desired to indicate that the result has actually 
followed (¢. ¢. if the fact as a fact, rather than as a result, 
is to be emphasized), the indicative is used. 


(26) 


Causal 
Clauses. 


17. 


LATIN. 


A relative clause expressing some characteristic of an 
antecedent requires the subjunctive. 


Sunt qui (= tales ut ii) putent. 
There are some who think. 


Causal clauses express a cause or reason, and are intro- 
duced by quod, quia; cum, quoniam. The first two 
of these conjunctions are regularly joined with the indica- 
tive ; the last two, with the subjunctive. But any causal 
conjunction may take the subjunctive, when the reason is 
stated, not as a fact, but simply on another’s (or subjec- 
tively on one’s own) authority. 


In nomine Caesaris gratulatio decreta est quod 
Gallos vicerat (fact). 


Socratem insimulaverunt quod juventutem cor- 
rumperet. 


They brought (a false) accusation against Socrates, because 
(as they said) he corrupted the youth. 


NoTE. — In a case like this last example, quod . .. corrumperet 
is not only the cause, but also the subject-matter of the charge, and | 
the subjunctive could be explained on the principle stated in Rule 8, 
Latin and Greek. 


Rem. — Causal clauses introduced by the relative are common in 
Latin, and require the subjunctive (qui =cum ego, cum tu, cum 
ille, &c.). 


O vis veritatis quae (cum ea) se defendat! 
O the power of truth to defend (since it defends) itself ! 


(27) 


GREEK. 


TO Tpaypa ovTw Sewvov jv, doTe 0 BacirEdrs ovK 
(not yn) éxotunOn. 


The affair was so horrible that the king did not sleep. 


Causal Causal clauses express a cause or reason, and are intro- 
ee duced by ori, as, because, on the ground that; érel, éredn, 
° Ore, Gwore, Stace; and by other conjunctions of similar 
meaning. 

They are regularly joined with the indicative ; but when 
the cause is assigned on another’s authority, the optative 


may be used after a secondary tense. 


érel éuol ov Oérere Treicec Gan, éyw ory tpiv Apopat. 


Since you do not choose to obey me, I will follow you. 


~ , e a 3 aA > 4 
Kipov SéBarrcpv os TO abeAP®@ erreBovrcvot. 


He accused Cyrus, on the ground that he was plotting 
against his brother. 


Nore. — Ina case like this last example, ws ... émtBovAevor is not 
only the alleged cause, but also the subject-matter of the charge, 
and the optative is accounted for by Rule 8. 


REM. — Two other common ways of expressing a cause are :— 
1. By a participle. 
Aéyw rovrou Evexa, BovAduevos, K.7. A. 
This is the reason why I speak, because I wish, &c. 
2. By &4 with the infinitive preceded by the neuter article rd. 


Sia 7d ayabds elva, TovTO éwolet. 
He used to do this, because he was brave. 


(28) 


LATIN. 


Of A conditional sentence consists of two parts: the con- 
Conditional) ... . . 
Sentences,| ditional clause or z/clause, called the Protasis; and the 


18. main clause or ¢hen-clause, called the Apodosis. | 


The conditional clause is introduced by the conjunc 
tions si, nisi, or Si non. 


(Cf. Note on opposite page.) 


Classifica-| Conditional Sentences appear in four forms, the nature 
tion 1 is indi ' . . 
undee Four of which iS indicated by the following names: Sumptic 
Forms, | Dati, Sumptio Falsi, Sumptio Dandi, Sumptic 


19. Ficti. 
(29) 


GREEK. 


. Of 
Conditional 


‘ A conditional sentence consists of two parts: the con- 


Sentences.| ditional clause or 7f/clause, called the Protasis ; and the 


18. 


main clause or ¢hen-clause, called the Apodosis. 


The conditional clause is introduced either by ei or éay 
(== «i dv) also written jv, av. «i may be joined with the 
indicative or optative ; ééy is found only with the subjunc- 
tive. The negative of the Protasis is always py, — that 
of the Apodosis, always ov. 


NoTE. — The word Protasis (Greek IIpéracts, wporelvw, to extend) 
properly means that which is put forward or advanced. Apodosis 
(Greek "AméSoors, atrod(Swpr, 2o correspond) signifies the correspond- 
ing clause. 

Protasis, then, = what is advanced; Apodosis = the reply. 

Lf you say this, ¢re#z I answer. 


(Cf. in German: 
Wenn du fo fagft, fo antworte ic, * 


Cf. also in Greek, especially in Homer, — 


Ews 5 rad Spuawe... FAGe 8 ’AOhvn. 
While he was debating, ... ‘Ae: came Athena.) 


It is very important to notice, that although the Protasis comes 
first, and calls forth the Apodosis, as a question calls forth an an- 
swer, yet that the Apodosis is always the main clause. 


Conditional Sentences appear in four forms, the nature 
of which is indicated by the following names: Sumptio 
Dati, Sumptio Falsi, Sumptio Dandi, Sumptio 
Ficti. 

(30) 


LATIN. 


First form:| J. Sumptio Dati. ‘Truth of supposition taken for 
Condition 


assumed as| granted. 
True. Indicative (any tense) in the Protasis ; 


° Indicative (any tense) in the Apodosis. 


Si adest, bene est. 
If he is present, it is well. 


Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt. 
If there are altars, there are also Gods. 


Si quid peccas, doles. 
If you commit any sin, you (are sure to) suffer for it. 


Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque. 
If it thundered, it also lightened. 


Reo. 1 (for Teachers). — In conditions of the first class, the con- 
ditional form is often rather accidental] than essential. The thought 
would be equally well expressed in case another conjunction — e. g. 
because, since, as sure as —were substituted for 7 The possibility 
of such a substitution will be found the best practical test by which 
conditions of the first form may be recognized. £. g.,— 


Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt 
really means, — 
Since there are altars, there are also Gods. 


Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque, 
So sure as it has thundered, lightning has preceded. 


REM. 2.——A conditional sentence of the first form is generally 
convertible into a general proposition. 


Si arae sunt, Di quoque sunt 
may be translated, — 
Wherever there are altars, there are also Gods. 
Si tonuit, fulguravit quoque, 
Lightning always attends thunder. 


(31) 


GREEK. 


First form:/ J, Sumptio Dati. Truth of supposition taken for 
Condition 
assumed as granted. 

True, Indicative (any tense) in the Protasis ; 


20. Indicative (any tense) in the Apodosis. 


Et mdpeott, nadws Exe. * 

Ei Bopol eicw, nal Qeol ciow. 
Ei te duaprdvets, adyels. 

Ei éBpovrnce, nal hotparpev. 


Rem. 1 (for Teachers). — In conditions of the first class (which 
are probably more common in Greek than in Latin) the conditional 
Jorm is often rather accidental than otherwise. The thought would 
equally well be expressed by the substitution for zf of some other 
conjunction ; e. g. decause, since, as sure as. The possibility of such a 
substitution will be found a convenient practical test, by which con- 
ditions of the first form may be recognized. Z. ¢..— 


Ei Bwpol eiow, nal col eiow 
really means, — 
Since (or where) there are altars, there are also, Gods. 


Ei éBpéyrnce, Kal Horpaper, 
So sure as it has thundered, lightning has preceded. 


REM. 2.—A conditional sentence of the first form is generally 
convertible into a general proposition. 


Ei Bwpol eiow, ral @col eiow. 


Wherever there are altars, there are also Gods. 
Ei éBpdvrnce, Kal forpawev. 
Lightning always attends thunder. 
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LATIN. 


Second 
Form: 
Condition 
contrary 
to Fact. 


21. 


II. Sumptio Falsi. Supposition contrary to reality. 


Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Protasis ; 


Imperfect or Pluperfect Subjunctive in Apodosis. 


Si adesset, bene esset. 
If he were present, it were well. 


Si quid peccares, doleres. 
If you should commit any sin, you would suffer (for it). 


Si tonuisset, fulgurasset. 
If it had thundered, it would have lightened. 


REM. 1.—When the imperfect is used in both clauses (or in either 
clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the present: e. g. 
si adesset (contrary reality, non adest); bene esset (contrary 
reality, non bene est). When the pluperfect is used in both clauses 
(or in either clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the 
historical perfect, or by the imperfect: e.g. si potuisset (contrary 


reality, non poterat, or non potuit); venisset (contrary reality, 
non vénit). 


REM. 2.— The indicative, instead of the subjunctive, in the 


Apodosis, signifies that a thing was certain, or was intended, or 
ought to be. 


In amplexis filiae ruebat, nisi lictores obstitissent. 


He would certainly have rushed into his daughter’s em- 
brace, had not the lictors prevented. 
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Second 
Form: 
Condition 
contrary 
to Fact. 


21. 


GREEK. 


II. Sumptio Falsi. Supposition contrary to reality. 


Past tense of the Indicative in Protasis ; 


Past tense of the Indicative with dv in Apodosis. 


Ei wrapiy, xadas av elyev. 
Ei re juaptaves, Hryeus av. 


Ei éBpovtncev, hotparpev av. 


REM. 1.-——-When the imperfect is used in both clauses (or in either 
clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the present: ¢.g. 
el wapfv (contrary reality, od mapeott) ; Kadds dv elxev (contrary re- 
ality, obx et KaAds). When the aorist is used in both clauses (or in 
either clause), the contrary reality would be expressed by the aorist 
or by the imperfect: ¢.g. Et 48uv4Gy (contrary reality, ov qSvvAOy 
or otk HSivaro); AAGev dv (contrary reality, ov« AAGev). 


REM. 2.— dv is sometimes omitted in the Apodosis of a condi- 
tional sentence of the second form, especially with impersonal verbs 
denoting obligation, propriety, &c.; ¢. g. Be, éxpiv, xptiv, &c. 


KaAddy fy aire, el ov eyevyhOn 5 &vOpwros exeivos. 


It were (was) good for that man, if he had not been 
orn. 


Norte. — The use of ot« instead of pf in the Protasis, in this and 
similar cases, is explained by the close connection of the negative 
with the verb, with which it forms one idea. So often,— 


oS py, I deny. 


Ei pfs, 4 ef od pfs. 
(34) 


LATIN. 


Third III. Sumptio Dandi. Truth of supposition will be 
Condition granted. Supposition referring to the future, with present 


oa expectation that it will be realized. 


Future Indicative (or, for completed action, Future 
Perfect Indicative) in Protasis ; 


Future Indicative in Apodosis. 


Si aderit, bene erit. 
If he be (shall be) present, it will be well. 


Si quid peccaveris, dolebis. 


If you shall have committed any sin, you shall suffer (for it). 


REM. — This variety of condition, it will be observed, shows the 
same use of the moods (indicative in both clauses) as the first form, 
from which it is here distinguished only for the sake of symmetry 
(for comparison with the Greek). 


Fourth IV. Sumptio Ficti. Of that which is imaginary. 
Cochin Supposition referring to the future, but without present 
Imaginary.| probability. 

Present subjunctive (perfect subjunctive for completed 


action) in Protasis ; 
Present subjunctive in Apodosis. 


Si adsit, bene sit. 
WOE . 
If he was present, it would be well. 


Si quid pecces, 
peccaveris, 
If you committed any fault, you would suffer (for it). 


(35) 


doleas. 


III. Sumptio Dandi. of supposition will be 
Condition | granted. Supposition referring to the future, with present 
Probable. | expectation that it will be realized. 


22. 

Subjunctive with éay (qv, dv) in Protasis ; 

Future Indicative, or Imperative, or some other ex- 
pression implying futurity, in Apodosis. 

"Eady traph, xadas ee. 
"Edy te dpdprns, adyncers. 

REM.— The subjunctive with é&v in the Protasis often gives 
place, for greater vividness, to the future indicative with el. In this 
case the condition becomes identical, in form and meaning, with one 
of the first form. 

Ei wdpeorat, Kad@s Ete. 
Fourth IV. Sumptio Ficti. Of that which is imaginary. 


on ohtn Supposition referring to the future, but without present 


Imaginary.) probability. 


Optative in the Protasis ; 


Optative with dv in the Apodosis. - 


Ei trapein, nadws av éxor. 


Ei te dpuaprdvois, addyoins ay. 
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LATIN. 


Mixed Mixed forms are much less common in Latin than in 
Forms. 


24. Greek. Yet we find examples like the following : — 


Dies deficiet (3), si velim (4) causam dicere. 


Day would (will) fail me, if I should wish to defend the 
cause. 


Condition The condition is sometimes involved in a participle, or 
a in some other word, and sometimes is merely implied. 


Non potestis, omnia voluptate dirigentes, vir- 
tutem retinere. 


You cannot, if you arrange everything according to pleas- 
ure, retain your manhood. 


Pace tua, dixerim. 


I would say it, by your leave. 


Vellem. 


I could wish. 


Velim. 


I should wish. 
(37) 


GREEK. 


Mixed To express various shades of meaning, the third and 
24 fourth forms are sometimes blended, — the Protasis taking 
one, the Apodosis the other. 


"Eady raph (3), cad@s av eyo (4). 
If he be present, it would be well. 


Ei: wapetn (4), cad@s e&er (3). 


Condition The condition is frequently involved in a participle, or 
Implied. 
25. 


is simply implied. 


»” 4 

€t Tt EN ELS. 
97 bY4 
€ay TL EXNS. 


v ” ” 
eX @v = €l TL €Vots. 


3 
ELVES. 
€l TL x 


wv 
ETXESe 


nBovrgsunv dv (et 4dvvaunr). 


Bovnroluny av (ci Suvaipnv). 
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LATIN. 


hana or Conditional sentences in Latin, as in Greek, may con- 

@ e e . 

Conditions. tain the statement of a general truth, or may imply 
26. | repeated action. They are, however, less common than 


in Greek, and do not require extended treatment. 
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GREEK. 


General or} Compare the examples, — 


Indefinite 
Conditions édyv Tt rAaBn, dwcet, 


If he receives anything, he will give it, 
et te AdBot, Soin av, 
If he should receive anything, he would give it, 
with the following :— | 
éay Tt AGB, Sidwor. 
If he receives anything, he (uniformly) gives it. 


el Te AaBot, edidov. 


If he received anything, he (uniformly) gave it. 


B. 


| The first pair are Particular, the second, General Con- 
ditions. The first refer to a supposed single case; the 
second imply repeated action, or contain a general truth. 
In the first, ef or éay really means “if in a particular 
‘instance”’; in the second, “ whenever.” 


It is further to be observed, in the second pair of exam- 
ples, that : — 

1. The mood of the Protasis is determined, not by con- 
sidering the nature of the condition (whether it is taken 
for granted, contrary to fact, probable, or possible), but 
by the tense of the Apodosis, according to the principle of 
the sequence of moods (Rule 5). 

2. The verb of the Apodosis is in the indicative, and is 
a form expressing repeated action. 

3. The Protases in both pairs of examples are identical ; 
the verbs of the Apodosis, regularly in the indicative, and 
expressing repeated action, are what mark the second pair 
of conditions as general. 
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LATIN. 


Moog of General or indefinite conditions require, as a rule, the 
Ss imi]. : ° . ° ° 
indefinite indicative in both Protasis and Apodosis ; yet the follow- 


Conditional! ino parallels to Greek usage may be given:— 
Sentences. 5 P ° ) ° 


27. 1. For present time, — 


Si quid accipiat, dat. 


2. For past time, — 


_Accusatores, si facultas incideret, poenis 
adficiebantur. 


Hypotheti-| Conditional relative sentences, or sentences in which 


areata the relative may be resolved into si with a personal or 


Relative | demonstrative or indefinite pronoun, occur, of course, in 
Sentences. . . . . 
28 Latin. They require, however, no extended illustration. 
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GREEK. ~ 


Moe of General conditions appear in the two following forms :— 
oods in 
Indefinite : 
Conditionall 2" for present time, — 
Sentences.| Subjunctive with éév in Protasis ; 
27. 


Present indicative in Apodosis. 


2. For past time, — 
Optative with «i in Protasis ; 
Past tense of indicative in Apodosis. 
Cf., for examples, Rule 26, B. 
REM.— An important application of the principles just stated will 


be seen in the explanation of the employment of moods in temporal 
clauses. (Cf. Rule 30, 2, p. 48.) 


Hypotheti-| Conditional relative sentences are relative sentences 
ahaa implying a condition. The conditions involved may be 
Relative | particular or general, and differ in no respect from the 
any °* | cases already explained, but are sufficiently llustrated by 


the following examples :— 


A.— Particular Conditions. 


1.°A p27 olda, o0d€ olopat eidévar = 
Ei ria pn olda, ovdé olopas etdévar. 
What I do not know (if I do not know a thing), I do 
not think I know. 


’ A 2 a / nN \ 2 , 
2. Ouvn QV ETTEXELPOUPLEV TPaATTEW A pL) NTIOTA- 


pela = 
Ei twa pn nrictapeba, ove ay érrexyeipodpev 
1 PaTTELy. 


We would not undertake to do what we did not un- 
derstand. 


(42) 


LATIN. 


Conoegsive V. Concessive clauses are introduced by quamquam, 


29. quamvis, licet, ut, and cum, e/though. Of these con- 
junctions, the first is regularly joined with the indicative: 
the others, with the subjunctive. 
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GREEK. 


A.— Particular Conditions (continued). — 


3. "Ore adv BovrAnTat, 6000 = 


’"Eav te BovrAntat, doc. 


I will give him (once) whatever he may wish. 


4. "Ort Bovrotto, Soinv avy = 
Ei rt Bovrorro, Soiny av. 


I would give him (once) whatever he might wish. 


B.— General Conditions. 


¢ 
1.”Ort. dv BovaAnras, Sidopur = 
"Eay te BovAnras, diSope. 


I (uniformly) give him whatever he wants. 


2. "Ore BovXrotTo, edidouv = 
Ei tt Bovrorro, édidouv. 


I (uniformly) gave him whatever he wanted. 


Comoessive _ V. Concessive clauses are introduced by ef cat, éay xa‘, 
uses, 


29 even if; and xai el, kav (Kai édv), although. They show the 
same uses of moods as the various forms of the condi- 
tional sentences. 


(44) 


Temporal 
Clauses. 


30. 


Use of 
Mood in 
Temporal 

Clauses. 


LATIN. 


VI. 1. Temporal clauses are introduced by the follow- 
ing conjunctions : — 


when, employed most frequently in_ historical 
cum, narrative, and then followed by imperfect 
and pluperfect subjunctive. 


ut, 


bi | when, postquam, after ‘hpt, — with indicative. 
ubi, 


antequam, 


b that, before. 
oriuequany,{ Gore that, Uf 


ubi primum, ) 


. as soon as, quoties, as often as, with indic. 
simul ac, j 


quam diu, as /ong as, with indicative. 


dum, w<z/e, always with indicative, except in the oratio 
obliqua. 


dum, 
donec, 7 wzitil, always with the subjunctive. 
quoad, 


2. The principle upon which the choice of mood depends 
may be thus stated (it applies especially to antequam 
and priusquam) :— 


Temporal conjunctions are followed by the indicative to 
express absolute time, z.¢ when the event has actually 
happened or is certain to happen; when they denote rela- 


(45) 


GREEK. 


Temporal | VI. 4s. Temporal clauses are introduced by the follow- 
Clauses. 


30, | ing conjunctions i— 
OTe, OTroTE, HVika, ws, — when. 
érret, émreLon, — after. 
wpiv, — before. 


éws, Eote, ev @,—as long as, until, whilst. 


Use of 2. All these conjunctions are followed by the indicative 
Temporal to denote absolute time, 2. ¢. when the event has actually 
Clauses. | happened or is certain to happen ; when they denote rela- 

tive time, 7.¢. when the event has not happened or is 
uncertain, they introduce semi-conditional clauses (general 
conditions), and furnish, in the moods employed, a precise 


parallel to them. 
(46) 


LATIN. 


non _ tive time, 7. ¢. when the event has not happened or is 
empor . . ° o.e 
Clauses. uncertain, they introduce semi-conditional clauses, and 


require the subjunctive. 
Caesar, postquam urbem ceperat, Romam 


redivit. 


Caesar, after he had taken the city, returned to Rome. 


Ne judicaveris, priusquam omnia audiveris. 


Do not judge before you have heard all. 
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GREEK. 


Mood in The following is the formula :— 
Temporal 
Clauses. 
After a primary tense, av is annexed to the conjunction, 
generally forming one word with it, and the verb of the 
temporal clause is in the subjunctive. After a secondary 


tense, the verb of the temporal clause is in the optative, 
without av. 


Tavta érolovy péxps oxotos éyévero. ° 
They did this until darkness came on (absolute time). 


a 


Stay dtravTa axovons, Kpivov. 


When you (shall) have heard all, judge. 


érreton 5é TL éuddyouev, avictavTo. 


After they had eaten something, they would rise up. 


e / ¢ ¥ 3 Ul J 4 > \ 9 
omTroTe wpa ein apiotoy, avéuevey avTovs éoTe eu- 
payouev. 


Whenever it was time for breakfast, he used to wait for 
them until they ate something. 


b / 9 / a > a A 
ovdapobev adicoay trply twapabeiey avdtois dpiatov. 


They dismissed them from no place before spreading a meal 
before them. 


REM. — ply, besides the constructions mentioned above, may 
take the infinitive in any tense. 
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LATIN. 


Infinitive.| The infinitive and the gerund, taken together, make up 
Sl. | all the cases of a verbal noun (cf. English verbal nouns in 
-2NZ); €. Ly — 
vom. Errare humanum est. 
Gen. Errandi cupidus est homo. 
Dat. Errando aptus est homo. 


Errare homo amat. 


Ace. 
Ad errandum homo aptus est. 


Aé/. Errando homo miser fit. 


Participle.| The participle, in Latin, may be the equivalent of the 
32. | adjective clause, and of the adverbial clause in most of 
its varieties; ¢.¢.,— 


Of an Adjective Clause :— 


Epistulam sibi commissam (= quae commissa 
erat) detulit. 


He delivered the letter which had been intrusted to him. 


Of Adverbial Clauses : — 


Final. Alexander ad Jovem Ammonem pergit, con- 
sulturus (= ut consulat) de origine sua. 
Alexander goes to Jupiter Ammon to consult respecting his 
origin. 
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GREEK. 


Infinitive.| The infinitive joined with the neuter article may be used 
Sl. | in all the cases; ¢ g,— ° 


Nom. TO apapraverv. 

Gen. Tov dpapravey. 
~ e / 

Dat. T@ apaptavey. 


Acc. (10) apaptavew. 


Participle. The participle, in Greek, is constantly employed as the 
32. | equivalent of the adjective clause, and of the adverbial 
clause in all its varieties; 42, — 


Of an Adjective Clause: — 


e / 9 a A f : 
ot mrapovtTes (= éxetvou ot mapetcr). 


Those who are present. 


Of Adverbial Clauses :— 


¥ a: > A ¢/ ”~ ” 
Final. Epyopa: tadta épav (= twa tava einw). 
I come to say this. 


"HYOe Ouyatépa AvaopeEvos. 


He came to ransom his daughter. 
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LATIN. 


Participle. Nihil affrmo mihi ipse diffidens (= quia dif- 
Causal. fido). 
I affirm nothing, because I distrust myself. 


Conditional. Ad cenam vocatus (= si vocatus ero) ibo. 


I will go to supper, if I am invited. 


Concessive. Non statim poenis adficiuntur, quotidie delin- 
quentes (= cum delinquant). 


They are not at once punished, although daily at fault. 


Temporal. Hos ego digrediens lacrimis affabar obortis 
(digrediens = cum digrederer). 
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GREEK,- 


Participle. "HEiov aderhos avtod ay (cv = Stu ein). 


Causal. He demanded, because he was his brother. 


Conditional. et €xo, Sidwpt. 
el elyoy, édiiwv dv. 
x v A 
eu éayor, édwxa ay. 
4 
day eyo, —= EXOV TH; doc. 
éay oXO, dace. 
eu Exoun, didotny av. 
eb axoiny, . Soinv av. 
Concessive. Kat wep codos ov, BerATiwv av yévoto. 


Although you are wise, you might become better. 


(The concessive participle is commonly joined with «al wep.) 


Temporal. All participles denote this relation, and the Greek 
distinguishes very accurately by the use of the present, 
perfect or aorist, and future participle, whether the action 
denoted by the participle is represented as occurring 
simultaneously with, previous to, or subsequent to, that of 
the principal verb of the sentence. 


le) > 4 > / 
TAVTA AKOVaAaS amrnXauveV. 
When he had heard this, he rode away. 


tavta eite@v émataato (Aéyov). 


When he had said this, he ceased (speaking). 
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LATIN. 


Temporal. NoTE.— The use of the perfect participle passive is especially 


common in Latin, to denote time (such a participle is sometimes 
called a preliminary participle). 


Caesar Gallis victis (= cum Galli victi essent or cum 
Gallos vicisset) Romam rediit. 


When Cesar had conquered the Gauls, he returned to 
Rome. 
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| Temporal. 


GREEK. 


NOTE. — The aorist participle in Greek may very fitly be called a 
preliminary participle. The Greek uses the tense of the participle 
with great accuracy, often employing the aorist when we, in English, 
should employ a present participle. £. ¢.,— 

English. Coming up, he asked his name. 


Grech. xpocedOwv fpero 7d bvopa abrod. 


The various uses of the participle above enumerated all 
come under the head of circumstantial ; ¢.¢. the participle 
adds a circumstance, more or less important, modifying 
the principal verb or predicate of the sentence. — If this 
circumstance is essential to the thought, and cannot be 
omitted without taking away the leading idea from the 
sentence, the participle is said to be supplementary. 

The supplementary participle is used most frequently 
after the following verbs: — 

1. Verbs of judging, feeling, knowing, &c., as the equiv- 
alent of a substantive clause. (Cf. Rule 7, 3.) 

2. Verbs of beginning, continuing, enduring, ceasing, &c. 


NoTE. — The supplementary participle is especially common with 
AavOdve, wravopat, Tuyxdve, hbdvw. 

€Addopev apirdmevor. 
We arrived without knowing it. 

ératoato Aéywr. 
He ceased speaking. 

truxe Tapdy. 
He happened to be present. 


PAdvovaw rods y Tohemious yevduevar emi TG Unpy. 
They a nemy in gaining the height. 


(54) 


